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“Papa! Papa!” The shrill, childish voice 
echoed sharply through the quiet house, and a 
small figure appeared upon the threshold of the 
door which led to Captain Kent's office, as if 
suddenly blown there by the March gale which 
at the same moment invaded the apartment. 

“ My son,” said the officer in a tone of mild 
exasperation, laying a restraining hand upon 
his fluttering papers, “ will you be kind enough 
first of all to shut the front door ? And now ” — 
when he had been obeyed with an energy which 
shook the house to its foundations — “ take off 
your hat, like a gentleman.” 

The child snatched it off, and advanced to lay 
an appealing hand upon his father's arm. 

“ Don't make me wait for anything more, 
papa,'* he pleaded. “ It is important! It is, in¬ 
deed. Mackenzie begs you to come to the cor¬ 
ral right away. The ‘Major' has come back!” 

“ ITie Major! What Major ? ” 

“ Why, our Major—Captain Egerton's Major.” 

“ Impossible! ” 

“ But he has indeed, papa! ” exclaimed the 
eager boy. “The herders found him up in 
a ravine, and he followed the horses home, 
and he is so lame he can hardly walk, and 
the corral-master says he has enough worthless 
brutes about now, so he is going to shoot him; 


and Mackenzie said to tell you to come at once, 
because if you did n’t it might be too late—” 

Two great tears overflowed from the violet 
eyes and rolled down the lad's cheeks, but little 
Dan had small reason to fear lack of attention 
now! Almost before his hasty explanation was 
completed, the cavalryman had thrown his cape 
about his shoulders and started for the corral 
at a pace satisfying even to his impatient son. 

To make you understand what he found there, 
and what it meant, I must go back to the begin¬ 
ning and tell about Danny; and then — because 
this story is quite as much, and perhaps a little 
more, the Major's — about the Major too. 

Danny could not remember his introduction 
to the frontier garrison which constituted his 
world, but he was never tired of hearing about 
it. And during the long winter evenings, when 
“retreat” had sounded and the soldiers had 
dispersed to their log barracks, the captain 
would seat himself beside the big stove, with his 
pipe between his teeth; and Danny, his sled 
put away, his gaiters and mittens hung up to 
dry by the hall fire, and his buffalo overcoat — 
an exact imitation of his father's big one — safe 
on its peg, would crawl into his father’s arms 
and nestle close to his heart. And after a silence 
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of greater or less length, the officer would be¬ 
gin and go over the details so well known to 
them both: of his astonishment when, on 
coming from “ stables ** one bitter winter after- 
, noon, he had stamped the snow from his shoes 
and thrown aside his overcoat, to behold a 
stout woman with a white bundle in her arms, 
saying, “ Will ye look at the recruit I Ve brought 
ye, Captain?” — and of how, when he had re¬ 
covered from his surprise, he had examined her 
offering and found beneath a lot of wrappings 
two tiny hands, a small face with blinking eyes, 
and plentiful black hair. This last never failed 
to impress Danny, for by the time he was old 
enough to notice things his hair was as yellow 
as the Indian maize which ripened by the river. 

The years had sped swiftly after that winter 
evening; and if, as his father said, he had come 
into the world to the sound of a trumpet, he 
grew up to the rattle of drums and the patter 
of musketry in the days when Custer lived and 
a soldier’s work was full of activity and danger. 
His ears became accustomed to the thrumming 
of the “long roll”; his odd hours were full of 
the excitement caused by the bustle of incoming 
and outgoing scouting-parties, and, at times, of 
watching, with far more interest than fear, those 
tiny specks he could just discern skirting the 
horizon, which he was told were “hostiles.” 

It was small wonder that in such an atmo¬ 
sphere he should develop rapidly, that he 
should become healthy, as a child must who 
spends ten hours of the twenty-four with the 
winds of the prairie filling his strong young 
lungs; that he should become honest and truth¬ 
telling as a soldier’s son should be; gentle to 
the weaker sex, as represented by his mother 
and the tiny sister who bore her name; and 
full of an affectionate kindliness which won 
him the most loyal devotion from the rough 
troopers who shared his outdoor life. 

At the time our story opens he was seven — 
a tall lad, whose muscles were already like fine 
steel threads, whose skin had tanned to a beau¬ 
tiful golden brown, with violet eyes, and hair 
which fell in tangles about his shoulders. 

Those curls, heavy and girlish, had been a 
constant source of woe to the boy, till one 
never-to-be-forgotten day, when he had stood 
at the gate of the stockade to see the famous 


“ Seventh ” sweep by, on its way to some dis¬ 
tant trouble. The scene had been one to re¬ 
member— the smooth action of the seasoned 
horses, the careless swing of their riders, to 
whom excitement had become as the air they 
breathed! But of it all little Dan retained one 
impression only — that of the adored Custer at 
the column’s head, his face thin, eager, reso¬ 
lute, and with curls, as yellow as Danny’s own, 
falling over his shoulders! 

From that hour the boy’s ringlets became his 
most cherished possession — a connecting-link 
between the idolized leader of those toughened 
Indian-fighters and his small personality. 

And now for the Major! With regard to 
him I confess my courage fails; for what wo¬ 
man's feeble pen can hope to do justice to the 
splendid piece of horse-flesh which answered 
to that name? 

Two years before the March afternoon on 
which our story opens, an additional troop had 

been ordered to Fort B- to reinforce the 

hard-worked garrison. The officer in com¬ 
mand was an old friend of Captain Kent; and 
on the day of its arrival, shortly before sunset, 
Danny started off to inspect the new horses and 
make the acquaintance of their riders. 

His intention was not carried out. 

As he reached the path which led to the spot 
where the detachment had gone into camp for 
the night, he met a trooper leading a horse by 
the bridle, and carrying a blanket and halter 
over the other arm. The man’s campaign dress 
proclaimed him a new-comer. He was tall 
and thin, and covered with dust from his recent 
ride. But neither the dust, nor the ragged stub¬ 
ble upon his unshaven face, could conceal the 
kindliness of his expression. Danny stepped 
aside to let him pass. 

“ Good evening. Corporal,” he said politely, 
after a brief glance at the soldier’s chevrons. 

The trooper halted. “ Gude evenin’ t* yir- 
sel’, laddie,” he answered in a voice whose deep 
tones instantly made their way to the boy’s 
friendly heart. “ I’m after a bed for the Ma¬ 
jor ; can ye show me the way tae the corral ? ” 

Dan regarded him gravely. “ I ’ll show you 
the way to the corral with pleasure,” he replied; 
“but you must be mistaken about a major. 
Papa said Captain Egerton was in command of 
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this troop, and he is going to stay with us; so 
he has a bed.*’ 

For a minute the soldier looked puzzled, then 
he laughed. 

“ Hoot, laddie! ” he exclaimed good-na¬ 
turedly; “it *s no for anny two-legged major 
I’m workin’. It’s for this vera beastie ye see 
at t' back, mon I And it’s a bad 
day he’s hed of it, and hungry 
an’ tired he is; so stir yirsel’ an’ 
lead the way, for I heve n’t a 
knowledge o’ these pairts as yet.” 

Dan examined the animal criti¬ 
cally. “ He seems to be a fine 
horse,” he remarked in the judi¬ 
cial tone he had heard from the 
officers. 

The soldier smiled. “ Ay,” he 
answered briefly; “ he is.” 

“ Has he come far to-day ? ” 

“ The neighborhood o’ seventy 
miles, aboot.’' 

The man resumed his progress 
in the direction of the stables, 
and the little boy trotted by his 
side, every energy absorbed in 
the endeavor to keep up with his 
long strides. After an interval 
the child observed: “ I don’t see 
why you did n’t put him on the 
picket-line with the other horses. 

Was n’t there room for him ? ” 

“ Room for him ? ” repeated 
the trooper, disgustedly; “ ay, 
there’d be room and tae spare 
gin he wanted it, which he ’ll no 
do while he has old John tae 
find him shelter. Ye ’re a bit 
blowed, ain’t ye, laddie ? ” he 
added kindly; for the first time 
noticing the child’s breathless 
condition. “ I’m forgettin’t’ dif¬ 
ference in the length o’ t’ laigs. 

We ’ll get over the groun’ feyster 
gin I make the Major carry ye.” 

Danny looked doubtfully at 
the horse’s dusty sides and drooping head. 
“ Is n’t he too tired ? ” he asked, divided 
between his desire for the offered ride and 
compassion for the evidently weary animal. 


His companion regarded him with approval. 
“Now thet ’s richt!” he said. “There ain’t 
many little chaps ’t w’u’d think o’ the horse 
when they hed a chance tae ride. I like ye 
for it, lad! As for tirin' him — I w’u’dna ride 
him mesel’, but ye ’re no gret weight, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ it ’ll get him his supper the quicker.” 


GOOD EVENING, CORPORAL, 
SAID POLITELY.” 


A moment later the 
radiant child was seated 
astride the great bronze 
beast, and the trio pursued 
its way to the corral in a 
silence which the soldier was too weary — and 
Danny too happy — to break. 

When Dan went home after seeing Mac¬ 
kenzie feed and groom his charge, he was con- 
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scious of having found a new interest in life, 
and of having made a new friend; and his sat* 
isfaction was complete when, on recounting his 
experiences at the dinner-table that evening, 
he was informed that the horse belonged to 


Captain Egerton, and that henceforth he might 
see him as often as he liked. 

The summer days which followed were full 
of joy. Dan passed them for the most part in 
Mackenzie’s company, and a very real friend¬ 
ship sprang up between the veteran and his 
small companion — a friendship that found a 
cementing bond in their affection for the Major. 
Nothing so perfect of its kind as that splendid 
animal had ever before come in the boy’s way. 

Had he been asked, it might have been dif¬ 
ficult for him to tell which of his new friends— 
the human or the equine — he loved the better. 
But there was no question which w'as the more 
important. He trotted at Mackenzie’s heels 
when he took his charge to and from the wa¬ 


[Jan. 

tering-trough; he perched himself on the cross¬ 
bar of the Major’s box-stall to superintend his 
toilet; and he spent long hours scrubbing away 
with a bit of rag upon the brass mountings of 
the horse’s saddle and bridle, on those daj's 
when the trooper was obliged to 
prepare for inspection — betaking 
himself afterward to the drill-ground 
to revel in the result of his labors. 

And had you seen the beautiful 
beast as he appeared at inspec¬ 
tion,— the brass trimmings upon 
which so much loving care had 
been expended flashing in the sun¬ 
light, his bronze coat like finest 
satin, his powerful limbs motionless, 
and with only the fire in the deep 
eyes and the quiver of the wide 
nostrils to tell how strong w^as the 
sense of duty w^hich controlled his 
impatience for the command w^hich 
should put in motion the troop he 
led,— you would not have w'ondered 
at Danny’s enthusiasm — an enthu¬ 
siasm which gradually increased into 
a great and real love, which it was 
easy to see the Major reciprocated 
in his dumb fashion. 

So the weeks passed, and the long 
hot days grew short, and winter 
came and went — and with the re¬ 
turn of summer little Dan experi¬ 
enced his first sorrow. 

Captain Egerton’s troop was or¬ 
dered out on a difficult and dangerous scout; 
there was a battle,— a thing only too common 
in those wild days,— and at the end of it the 
gallant captain lay crippled by a gunshot wound, 
and Major, swept away by the savages, had 
vanished as if swallowed by the treacherous 
quicksands which lined the river-bank. 

For days after the first shock of his grief w^as 
over, the child continued to hope for the horse’s 
return. For days he mounted to the highest 
point of the block-house to search the furthest 
reaches of the empty prairie, confident that if 
the sagacious animal was alive he would find his 
way back. But months passed, and another 
winter dragged itself aw^ay, and little by little 
the boy abandoned hope, and settled down to 
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the sorrowful conviction that the horse, too, had 
fallen a victim to the Indians. 

And now he had returned! And what a home¬ 
coming ! 

Mackenzie and he had often talked of such 
a possibility — Mackenzie, who, with his be¬ 
loved horse gone, and his master in the East on 
leave, had been even more disconsolate than 
Danny; together, the pair had pictured it in 
divers ways. Sometimes it was one of them 
who was to find him, sometimes the other; 
but in every case they had thought of it as a 
sort of triumphal progress, the coming of a hero 
who returned to claim his own. Never like 
this—pitiful, star\^ed, unknown, and despised, 
in the very place where he had been so easily 
supreme! “ Oh! ” thought Danny, “ if only the 

old troop had been here! Some one who loved 
him! Some one to remember besides Mackenzie 
and me! ” There was a great sob in his throat 
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scene which met their gaze was so remarkable 
that even the officer paused in breathless 
amazement. 

Prostrate on the earth, covered ^v^th dirt, his 
surly face purple, his feet kicking aimlessly in 
the air, lay the corral-master — a government 
rifle, which had evidently slipped from his grasp, 
on the ground beside him. And upon his chest, 
holding him in a grip of iron, his face white with 
an anger too deep for words, sat the Scotch 
corporal! At the left—a rusty and apparently 
lifeless mass — lay the Major’s prostrate form. 
And about the group stood the employees of 
the stockyard. 

The sounds which issued from the corral- 
master’s throat made Danny think of the bellow¬ 
ing of those bulls which were sometimes confined 
in that part of the inclosure; he crept to his 
father’s side and laid hold of his cape. The 
overseer’s face was rapidly assuming a still deeper 
tint, and the captain went forward: 



“‘what is the meaning of this FEKFORMANCE ? ' INQUIRED THE OFFICER.” 


as he ran by his father’s side in the direction of 
the corral — he was half afraid of what he might 
find by the time that he reached it. 

And when the two finally did reach it, the 


“You are choking that man, Mackenzie,” he 
said sharply; “ let him up at once!” 

The corporal glanced up at him with an ex¬ 
pression of relief, gave his victim a final squeeze 
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which set him fairly gasping, and rose. “ Chokin* 
’u*d be tae gude for him, Capt’in,” he said, as 
the corral-master struggled to his feet. 

“ What is the meaning of this performance ? ” 
inquired the officer. The trooper made no re¬ 
ply, and O’Reilly, emboldened, began a halting 
explanation. 

“ Wait till you are spoken to,” commanded 
Captain Kent, sternly. He knew that Mac¬ 
kenzie was upon ordinary occasions the mild¬ 
est and least aggressive of men. 

The group about them began insensibly to 
melt away, excepting a few whose curiosity 
was sufficient to overcome their prudence. 

Mackenzie pointed from the gun to the 
Major, with a gesture more eloquent than words. 

“He tried tae steal a march on me, Capt’in,” 
he said huskily. “ I telt him tae wait till the 
laddie fetched ye, and I went for water for 
the puir beast; and when I coom back — 
weel, if shootin’ hadna been altegither tae gude 
for him, he w’u’dna be here noo! Thet’s ae! ” 
“ What have you to say to this, O’Reilly ? ” 
“ Sure I thought it would be a mercy to the 
poor beast to put him out of his misery,” an¬ 
swered the man, in an injured tone. “ I tried 
to do it unbeknownst to the corporal, knowin’ 
how fond of him he used to be — and it ’s 
small thanks I got for me pains! Next time 
I ’ll leave him to settle his affairs himself. Look 
at the brute. Captain,” he added; “it’s only a 
fool that would care to prolong his sufferin’.” 
He was evidently sincere, and there seemed to 
be some truth in what he said. 

“ I ’m afraid he is right, Mackenzie,” said 
the officer, sadly, as he followed the two men to 
the side of the panting animal. 

Mackenzie broke down. “ Ah 1 don’t ye 
turn against him, too, Capt’in,” he faltered. 
“ Think o’ the time he ’s had gettin’ here, and 
gi’e him a chance. He sha’n’t trouble no one, 
and 1 ’ll work it square. If he don’t show some 
sort o’ improvement by this time to-morrow, I 
gi’e ye ma word I ’ll make na trouble. It ’s 
starved he is, and winded ; but he’s nae deid 
yet, and while there’s life there’s hope! ” 

The captain turned away — the horse was a 
painful spectacle. “ Very well,” he said; “ you 
may have your way for the present; but I think 
your labor will be wasted. I agree with 


O’Reilly: the most merciful thing would be 
to end his suffering at once.” 

Mackenzie moved to his side. “ I *11 no for¬ 
get what ye’ve done for me this day,” he said 
gratefully. “ There’s ane more thing ye can 
do, if ye will, tae complete the gude wark. It 
is against orders to sell us whusky at the can¬ 
teen, and whusky is what the puir beastie wants 
just noo. Would ye mind givin* me an order 
for a gallon o’ the same ? ” 

Captain Kent hesitated. “ I can trust you 
perfectly, Mackenzie,” he said (the corporal 
was invariably steady); “ but a gallon of whisky 
might cause a lot of mischief.” 

“ It ’ll no,” was the earnest response. “ It *11 
be doon the Major’s throat before it hes time 
tae make any trouble.” 

The corporal’s tone was a sufficient guaran¬ 
tee of the safety of the venture. The officer 
tore off the comer of an envelope, and scribbled 
the necessary order. 

“ I shall hold you responsible,” he said. 

Mackenzie nodded. “Yes, sir — thank ye, 
sir,” he murmured, saluting hastily, as he started 
from the inclosure upon a run; and by the 
time Captain Kent had once more regained 
the garrison, he was on his way back to the 
corral from the trader’s where the necessary 
liquor was kept. 

No especial arguments were needed by Mac¬ 
kenzie to enlist the sympathies of his comrades 
in behalf of his fallen favorite: soldiers, as a 
rule, are warm-hearted men, and in the cavalry 
their calling fosters a love for horses. \Vhen 
little Dan went home at sunset, kindly hands 
had laid the old horse in the one box-stall 
the troop-stable afforded, and liberal doses of 
whisky and water had stayed his fading 
strength. Through the long night the trooper 
tended him faithfully, watching his heaving sides 
by the light of a solitary lantern, and plying him, 
as occasion demanded, with additional draughts 
of the stimulant; and when morning came the 
change for the better was so pronounced that 
even O’Reilly was forced into the admission 
that hope was once more possible. 

After the first few days the animal gained 
steadily. At the end of a month he was able to 
hobble out with the herd, the shadow of his old 
self. More than that he seemed likely never to 
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become. His hoofs were cracked and tom 
from his long wandering over the alkali plains, 
his breath came rumblirigly from his deep chest, 
and his eyes had a look of patient submission 
in their soft depths, which seemed to say that 
he understood fully the kindness which had 
been shown him, and would repay it to the best 
of his ability. The old ambition, the old fire, 
were things of the past. He was quite content 
now to brow'se along in rear of the herd, or to 
stand for hours beside little Dan perched 
upon a wood-pile, nudging him for the sugar 
which was always forthcoming, nipping lov¬ 
ingly at the buttons on his small trousers, or — 
immovable as a statue — bowing his beautiful 
head when the boy frolicked at his feet. And 
though, as time went on and the summer drills 
began, he would prick up his ears at the sound 
of the well-remembered calls, and follow the 
battalion with his eyes as it swept by the spot 
where he was picketed, it was 
only with a passing interest, and 
he would return to his grazing in 
placid content. 

Danny never* abandoned the 
hope of seeing him in his old 
place at the head of a troop. He 
spent hours feeding, grooming, 
and watering him, and when 
there was nothing else to be done 
he was quite content to perch be¬ 
side him in the sunshine, and dream 
of the wonderful things he should 
do when he was once more well. 

If he had admired him before, he 
adored him now; and still the 
wildest flight of his imagination 
was not sufficient to suggest the 
heroic feat which this dumb friend 
was actually to accomplish for his 
sake, the great and final proof of 
his affection for the child who 
loved him, and which was to make 
not only the Major, but Danny 
too, famous! 

To tell you about it, we must pass over the 
weeks which witnessed the horse’s gradual re¬ 
covery to the .scorching afternoon that found 
him, almost his old self, saddled with Dan’s 
own small saddle, and pawing the ground im¬ 
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patiently in front of Captain Kent’s quarters. 
The loving care of the past few months had 
been amply rewarded. Some time before he 
had been pronounced fit for light work, and 
that afternoon Dan was to have his first ride 
upon the Major’s back. 

Mackenzie had been for several weeks suf¬ 
fering from a sprained wrist which prevented 
his doing the usual guard-duty, and in order to 
give him some occupation he had been detailed 
to superintend the herding of the quartermas¬ 
ter’s horses — going with them to the grazing- 
ground in the morning, and then returning to 
the post until the afternoon, when he went out 
to assist in bringing them home. 

On the present occasion, as a special favor 
and to celebrate the Major’s recovery, Mac¬ 
kenzie begged that Dan might go with him. 
And when the child came out and prepared 
to mount, it would be hard to say which was 


the happier, he or the trooper who swung him 
so proudly to his place. 

“ You are sure it is safe, Mackenzie ? ” said 
Mrs. Kent, a little anxiously, as from the porch 
she watched the start for the grazing-ground. 
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“ Sure, ma’am,” answered the soldier, em¬ 
phatically, as he made a final examination of 
the girths, little dreaming how much was to 
depend upon his care in the course of that 
eventful afternoon; “ the beastie knows him as 
well as ye do yirsel’. It’s no for naething the 
lad has spent his time. He ’ll no hurt him! ” 

He gathered up the reins and put them into 
Danny’s hands as he spoke, swung himself upon 
his own bony gray, and they started. 

In those days the summer months were al¬ 
ways full of uneasiness and dread: the Indians 
were especially restless at that time of year, and 
precautions were doubled; but the weeks which 
had gone had sped swiftly and quietly in little 
Dan’s home. Rumors of approaching trouble 
had reached it from time to time; occasional 
false alarms had sounded, and hurried scouts 
had been made — only to prove the absence 
of any foe; and gradually the command had 
settled down to the conviction that for once 
they were to be left in peace. 

On the afternoon in question nothing could 
have seemed more tranquil than the scene 
which unfolded itself before Mackenzie and his 
charge when, having passed through the gate 
of the stockade, they turned their horses’ heads 
in the direction of the herd, which they could 
just discern in the distance as so many specks 
against the sky. 

On the right the Missouri River wound like 
a great yellow snake from the far northern 
horizon; on every other side lay the rolling 
prairie, with only that thread of green along 
the river-bottom to break its level expanse. 
Dan had heard of the grandeur of the sea, but 
he sometimes wondered if anything could seem 
more imposing than those wide reaches of tree¬ 
less, turf-covered plain. 

The animals were restless and uneasy in 
spite of the heat, and after a short interval 
Mackenzie turned from the “ trail ” and started 
across the open country. 

“ Dinna ye go tae fast, lad,” he said as the 
Major stretched his neck with an evident in¬ 
clination to outstrip his companion. “There’s 
gopher-holes in plenty hereaboots, and gin ye 
strike one o’ them our ride’s up! Ye sit yir 
horse like a sodger,” he added admiringly; 
“ I ’ll hef ye made assistant herder yet! ” 


Danny smiled broadly at the joke, sitting very 
square in his saddle, in perfect enjoyment of his 
new accomplishment. 

After a canter of some twenty minutes the 
corporal reined in his horse. 

“ I can’t think what’s happened tae O’Far¬ 
rell tae let the beasties get sae far away,” he 
muttered discontentedly. “ There’s nae grass 
to speak of over there. I told him aboot it 
this momin’. Look out, lad! ”— for the Major 
had thrown up his head suddenly and come to 
a standstill, snorting, and nearly unseating his 
small rider. 

“ Why did he do that ? ” asked the boy in 
wonder, as he settled himself once more in the 
saddle, and got a fresh hold on the reins. 
“ There was n’t any hole there, was there ? ” 

For a minute the corporal made no reply. 
His own horse was snuffing the air uneasily, 
and the trooper’s keen glance traveled slowly 
along the horizon and over the herded cattle 
before it came back to the small figure at his 
side. 

“ Maybe there ’s grass bumin’,” he said, 
finally. “ The smell o’ thet always makes ’em 
fretty.” 

He put his animal to a gallop as he spoke, 
and the distance to the herd began to diminish 
rapidly. 

“ See how uneasy the other horses are,” said 
Danny, as they neared the grazing-ground. 
“ Whatever the trouble is, they know it too.” 

There could be no doubt of that fact. O’Far¬ 
rell’s apparent carelessness was explained. The 
animals were in almost constant motion, mov¬ 
ing from side to side, browsing for a moment, 
only to pause and snuff the air in the same 
alarmed fashion which Danny and Mackenzie 
had noticed in their own horses a few minutes 
before. The men in charge were riding to and 
fro, heading off the refractory leaders, and do¬ 
ing their best to turn them toward the post, 
but without avail. Slowly but surely the herd 
was edging in the opposite direction along the 
bluff. 

O’Farrell came to meet them. He was a 
young Irish lad who had been in the service 
only a short time, and gave promise of making 
a most excellent soldier. On the present occa¬ 
sion his round, jolly face wore a troubled look. 
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“ It's welcome ye are, Corporal, sure! ” he 
exclaimed, mopping his hot face. “ If I ’d 
had any way of gettin’ word to ye, ye’d have 
been here long ago; but it took the two of us 
to kape the bastes together, and, faith, ten 
men could n’t have done more. I can’t think 
what ’s got into them! ” 

He turned his horse and reined it in beside 
Mackenzie’s gray, surveying the increasing rest¬ 
lessness of the animals in despair, yet conscious 
of inexpressible relief at the presence of a more 
experienced pair of shoulders on which to shift 
the responsibility. 

“ How long hef they been like this ? ” asked 
the corporal, after a silence in which his face 
became more and more grave. 

“ For the betther part of the aftenioon.” 

Mackenzie’s eyes wandered once again over 
the empty hills. “Ye ’ve got a good nose, 
Larry,” he said finally; “ hef ye smelt anything 
in the way o’ a prairie fire ? ” 

The other shook his head. “ Nothin’,” he 
replied; “that is, nothin’ to spake of. There 
was some smoke up there to the north this fore¬ 
noon ; but I have n’t seen it since.” 

The corporal’s face changed suddenly. 

“ Steady, was it ? ” he queried, “ or puffy, 
like?” 

“ A bit puffy. Nothin’ to spake of—it died 
out right away.” 

The veteran groaned. “ And ye should hef 
made for hame gin ye saw thet first puff! ” he 
muttered, adding something under his breath 
about “ the silliness o’ sending babes and inno¬ 
cents tae do this kind o’ work! ” 

“What ’s up?” asked the young soldier, 
anxiously. “ You don’t think it’s — ? ” 

The elder man made an imperceptible ges¬ 
ture toward the child. 

“ There’s mischief of some sort brewin’,” he 
said gravely. “ And we’d better get out o’ this, 
gin we want tae carry a whole skin with us. 
Head off those mules — they ’ll stampede the 
lot! Laddie, coom with me! ” He turned his 
horse in the direction of the river as he spoke, 
taking out his revolver and carefully examining 
it while he rode. 

“ Mackenzie,” said the little boy, softly, draw¬ 
ing nearer to his friend’s side, “ do you think it 
is Indians ? ” He was not particularly alarmed 


at the unexpected danger which threatened 
them — he had the greatest faith in the corporal’s 
abihty to protect him from harm. But the face 
which the soldier turned slowly toward him in 
answer to his question was grim and set with a 
fear such as he had never known — nor could 
know — for himself! He would have given his 
life gladly, in the face of that deadly and too 
well understood peril, to have felt that little 
Dan was within the friendly shelter of the fort! 

“ I ’m no say in’ it ’s Indians, lad,” he said 
at length; “ but when ye don’t like the look o’ 
things it’s better tae be prepared for the worst. 
There’s twa possibilities ahead o’ us. One’s the 
stampede o’ the herd, which would be bad enough; 
the other’s that which is behind the fnght o’ the 
animals, which is far worse! Whatever happens, 
naething I can do will save ye, gin ye don’t act 
like yir feytheFs son and try tae help yirsel’.” 

He paused. While speaking he had worked 
his way steadily across the front of the herd, 
driving back such animals as he could without 
waste of time, but continually increasing the 
distance between himself and the main body of 
the drove. His duty as a soldier was simply 
to save his captain’s child! By the time he 
had reached a point to the left of the center 
of the herd, experience told him that the dis¬ 
aster which he dreaded was not long to be 
delayed. 

He took the last moment for a few final 
warning words. 

“ Mind one thing, laddie! Whatever comes, 
gie the Major his head and hold on! He ’ll 
carry ye safe, and he can show a clean pair o’ 
heels tae the fastest o’ them! Eh! I thought 
as much! Get yir horse’s head round, lad! 
Be ready!” 

The avalanche was upon them! 

Some seconds earlier the lead-mules of an 
ambulance-team on the farther side of the graz¬ 
ing-ground had thrown up their heads in sudden 
fright and caromed into the horses feeding near 
them, and those in turn had plunged against 
their neighbors, and then the whole herd, catch¬ 
ing the infection of their terror, had bunched 
itself and started — a maddened, flying mass! 

It seemed years to Dan, giddy and breathless 
from terror, before it reached him. For a brief 
instant he thought he saw O’Farrell and some 
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unknown mounted figures behind it; then the 
air about him grew thick with dust, the noise 
of the beating hoofs increased to a deafening 
roar, and every faculty became absorbed in the 
effort to obey Mackenzie’s instructions and to 
keep him in sight; for the corporal’s gray, nerv¬ 
ous and fidgety at best, had no sooner caught 
sight of the oncoming body than it bolted, 
speeding along the edge of the bluff, uncon¬ 
trollable and unguidable, to plunge after a few 
seconds into a sandy ravine which ran up into 
the plain from the river-bottom — disappearing 
before the lad’s straining gaze as completely as 
if swallowed by the friendly earth! 


aside the bushes, and stared, transfixed, at the 
spectacle before him. 

Above his head, a broad swath of broken 
branches and uprooted reeds showed where 
horse and rider had crashed through the bushes 
to their fate. At his feet, a huddled, shape¬ 
less mass, was the runaway! And beyond lay 
the corporal, his blouse tom to ribbons and 
gray with dust, his upturned face drawn and 
still — a red stream trickling slowly down from 
a gaping wound in his forehead, to form an 
ever-growing stain in the sand beside him! 

Little by little Dan crept to the trooper’s 
side and gazed with wide eyes into the quiet 



IN THE PATH OF THE STAMPEDE— ** THE WHOLE HERD HAD STARTED —A MADDENED, FLYING MASS! 


A minute or two later the Major, following 
almost in the footprints of his stable-mate, 
paused on the brink of the little gully, and then 
carefully, and without harm to his clinging bur¬ 
den, slid and floundered down its shelving sides, 
and stopped, quivering, at the bottom. 

There was something disconcerting in the 
change from the recent rush and turmoil of the 
upper world to the gloom and stillness of 
the leafy covert. Danny caught his breath and 
peered half timidly through the underbrush. 
“ Mackenzie,” he called softly; “ oh, Macken¬ 
zie ! ” And then with a sudden low, horrified 
cry he slipped from the Major’s back, thrust 


face. Some vaguely formed protest against the 
injustice of fate crept through the child-mind. 
The peril from which he had just escaped — 
the possible peril even now lurking in the woods 
about him — was as nothing compared with 
this terrible stillness and helplessness of his 
friend! 

Danny began to cry, not loudly, but with 
deep-drawn, shivering breaths, while the Major, 
with hanging, loosened reins, sniffed protest- 
ingly at the motionless body of his late com¬ 
rade. There was a silence, broken only by the 
chirping of the sparrows in the thicket and the 
rustle of the leaves overhead. 
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Suddenly Dan looked up, and drew his sleeve 
across his eyes. 

A deep sigh had escaped from the blue lips, 
and with a frown of pain Mackenzie stirred un¬ 
easily and turned his face toward the boy. 
Dan’s first wild thrill of joy vanished at the 
sight of the blood which welled up afresh from 
the wound with the movement. Instinct told 
him that the flickering life could not long sus¬ 
tain such a loss. 

The winter before he had been present while 
the hospital steward bound up a wound for one 
of the soldiers, and the attention with which 
he had followed the operation did him good 
service now. 

He took out his handkerchief and measured 
its small length against the trooper’s forehead. 
Then he looked about him for a more effectual 
bandage, and his eye fell upon the narrow 
leather cinch at his waist, a recent and much- 
prized gift from the Mexican saddler in his 
father’s troop. It was the work of only a few 
seconds to unfasten it, and to make a pad of 
the bit of linen, after which, with much diffi¬ 
culty, he adjusted the strap about the corporal’s 
head, and pulled it tight. And terrified as the 
child was, and tender and feeble and fluttering 
as his small fingers were, they did their work 
thoroughly, and the fatal tide at first slowly 
ebbed, and at length ceased. 

When the task was accomplished, Danny 
looked about him helplessly. “ What shall we 
do now. Major?” he said, addressing himself 
to his only companion. 

The corporal stirred. “ And ye ’ll keep his 
head straight, lad,” he murmured feebly, his 
half-conscious mind taking up the counsel to 
his charge where it had been interrupted by 
the stampede; “ and ye ’ll steer him for hame 
—for hame!” he repeated once again in stronger 
tones. 

The child bent over him. “ Am I to go for 
help, Mackenzie ? ” he said eagerly. “ Do you 
mean I am to go for help ? ” 

He waited a moment in expectant silence; 
but the trooper had drifted off into unconscious¬ 
ness, and there was no reply. Then he rose 
to his feet. There seemed nothing left but to 
obey. “Come, Major,” he said tremulously. 

He made his way slowly to the horse’s side, 


climbed up on the stump of a fallen oak, and 
from that to the animal’s back, and with one 
wistful backward glance at the grimly quiet ob¬ 
jects at his feet bent his head over the Major’s 
neck and wound both hands in his mane, while 
the sagacious beast clambered up the side of 
the ravine, to emerge a minute later upon the 
open prairie. 

Away to the north a cloud of dust marked 
the recent passage of the herd. On every- other 
side swept the tableland, empty and placid 
and smiling. And beyond, to the south, stood 
the fort and home. Danny took heart, settled 
himself in the saddle, and put the Major into a 
smart canter, holding the reins firmly, and try¬ 
ing to recall the corporal’s instructions while he 
rode, thinking with an ever-recurring pang of 
his friend’s condition, happy that the distance 
to the necessary succor was diminishing so rap¬ 
idly, and totally forgetful of the anxiety which 
had agitated the veteran before the accident 
that had separated them. 

Suddenly, at the end of some fifteen minutes 
of tranquil riding, as the Major galloped along 
the edge of the timber which fnnged the bluff, 
there was a loud crackling and crashing in the 
bushes, and a gaily decorated war-pony scram¬ 
bled through them, his rider grunting in surly 
surprise; while at the same moment, from the 
thicket beyond, three other half-naked mounted 
figures appeared and lined up in the path 
which led to safety. 

The child’s heart stopped beating. His fron¬ 
tier training told him that all that had gone be¬ 
fore, even the tragedy which had darkened the 
afternoon, was as nothing compared with this 
new and awful danger. In a paroxysm of ter¬ 
ror he tried to stop Major — tried with all his 
small strength to turn him aside toward the open 
plain, to check his mad plunge into the very' 
arms of the enemy. But for the first time the 
horse paid attention neither to the beloved voice 
nor to the tiny hands pulling so desperately 
upon the reins. 

Whether it was the sight of an old and hated 
foe, or whether the wise, kind heart of the ani¬ 
mal realized the full extent of a peril of which 
the child was as yet only half aware, it would 
be hard to say. But little Dan found himself 
going faster than he had thought possible — 
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and faster — and faster—till the tawny, sun¬ 
burned plain, and the pitiless smiling sky, and 
the nearer, greener foliage of the willows, and 
even the outlines of the dreaded savages them¬ 
selves became as so many parts of a great rush¬ 
ing, whirling whole, and all his strength was 
absorbed in the effort to retain his seat upon 
the bounding horse. 

And so, like some vision from their own 
weird legends, straight down upon the aston¬ 
ished Indians swept the great bronze beast 
with its golden-haired burden! Down upon 
them, and through them, and away — till by 
the time they had recovered from their amaze¬ 
ment there was a good fifty yards between 
them and their flying prey! And that dis¬ 
tance, hard as they might ride, was not easily 
to be overcome! 

After that first wild rush the Major settled 
into a steadier pace — a smooth, even run, so 
easy to sit that the lad relaxed his clutch upon 
the animal’s mane and turned his eyes to the 
horizon, where gathering swarms of savages 
showed like clusters of ants against the slope 
of the hillside. In his track, with shrill, singing 
cries, like hounds upon a trail, came his pur¬ 
suers. And far to the south there was a puff 
of white smoke from the walls of the fort, and a 
moment later the first heavy, echoing boom of 
the alarm-gun thundered across the plains! 

Within the stockaded inclosure the sunny 
hours wore tranquilly away. Mrs. Kent’s pass¬ 
ing uneasiness about the Major subsided, and 
she returned placidly to her domestic duties. 
Late in the afternoon, when the baby had 
been bathed and freshly dressed and the nurse 
had taken her to play in the shade of the band¬ 
stand, Mrs. Kent came out to join her husband 
and a group of ladies and gentlemen on the 
piazza. 

“ There must be a prairie fire somewhere,” 
she remarked as she seated herself; “I have 
been smelling smoke all the afternoon.” 

“ We were just talking about it,” answered 
Mrs. Lane, the doctor’s wife; “ I am certain 
I saw smoke to the northward before luncheon. 
There is no sign of it now, but the odor is 
distinct! ” 

At that moment one of the younger lieuten¬ 


ants approached from the gate which led to¬ 
ward the corral. “ Danny has gone riding, has 
he not, Kent ? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the officer; “he went with 
Mackenzie.” 

“ Have you confidence in the corporal’s dis¬ 
cretion ? ” 

“ Absolute! ” was the emphatic answ er. 
“ Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Because there is some trouble with the 
herd. The animals are unaccountably resdess, 
and the officer of the day has asked for a detail 
to go out and assist in bringing them in.” He 
spoke in an undertone, but the captain laid a 
hand upon his arm and drew him a>vay from 
the piazza. 

“ Are there signs of any other trouble ? ” he 
asked gravely. 

The young fellow shook his head. “Not as 
yet,” he replied; “ but they seem to think it bet¬ 
ter to be on the safe side.” 

He went on to his own quarters, and the 
captain thoughtfully retraced his steps in the 
direction of the piazza. As he regained it a 
shot rang out — a shot that brought officers 
and men all over the garrison to their feet, 
that blanched the faces of the women, and 
called forth a cry of agony from Mrs Kent. 

“ Indians! ” she moaned. “ Indians! Oh, 
George! — and Danny! ” 

Her husband caught her in his arms and 
carried her indoors. “ Courage, dearest, cour¬ 
age ! ” he whispered, as he snatched up saber 
and pistols, and with a hasty farewell he left 
her. What he had to do must be done quickly! 

The first report had been followed by an¬ 
other, and another, as each sentinel in turn took 
up and echoed the alarm. After those came 
the crashing bang and roar of the six-pounder, 
the sinister humming of the “ long roll,” and the 
shrill notes of the bugles as they sounded “ boots 
and saddles.” To an inexperienced eye the 
scene which resulted would have seemed like 
hopeless confusion. 

The barracks swarmed with hastily armed 
men, the air was filled wnth the clatter of sabers 
and the rattle of carbines, with hurriedly 
shouted orders, calls, questions, till the “ assem¬ 
bly ” put a temporary check upon the uproar 
and the troopers departed for the stables. 
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I'here saddles were flung across the horses’ 
backs, girths were jerked tight, and, in less time 
than it has taken to describe the formation, the 
infantrymen detailed to protect the garrison 
were at their posts behind the stockade, and 
the troops of cavalry were mounted and ready 
for their work. 

“ For’rd, trot, march !” The bugles repeated 
the command with blatant clamor, and the 
troops swept through the gate of the corral and 
halted by one of the bastions for their orders — 
grimly silent, compact bodies of men, trained by 


191 

fort; K forming a skirmish-line at the foot of 
the slope some hundreds of yards to the west; 
and B, under Dan’s own father, starting at a 
brisk trot along the western face of the stock¬ 
ade. The men were unusually grave as they 
rounded its last comer. There was not one 
among them who did not feel a pang at the 
thought of the tiny child practically alone and 
unprotected on those desolate prairies; they 
were full of mute sympathy for the soldier who 
rode with white, stern face at their head. 

As they paused for a final momentary halt. 



long, hard years of such service as the soldiers 
of to-day can never know. To have seen them 
once in battle array is to have seen that which 
one can never forget! There was a quiet satis¬ 
faction on the face of the garrison commander 
as he regarded them, field-glass in hand, from 
his post of observation on top of the block¬ 
house. His wishes were briefly expressed: “ B, 
to the north after the herd; K, to the west; L, 
in reserve until needed.” 

Once again the bugles sounded, and the 
troops separated to their respective duties — L 
waiting at “ place rest ” on the plain beside the 


the sergeant of the troop moved to the side of 
his commander. “ There are some animals run¬ 
ning by the timber to the left, Captain,” he ob¬ 
served hurriedly. The officer regarded the 
moving figures intently, then he turned his face 
for a brief instant full upon his followers. 
“ Those are mounted horsemen, lads! ” he ex¬ 
claimed ; “ and they are coming this way! Col¬ 
umn right, gallop, march! ” And the troopers, 
catching the subtle excitement in his tone, set¬ 
tled themselves in their saddles, and with a 
rousing cheer thundered across the plain in 
the direction indicated. 
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To Danny, as he swept along on the road to 
safety, the minutes which succeeded the report 
of the alarm-gun were full of anguish. He 
grew sick and giddy with the rush of his pas¬ 
sage. The rhythmic beat of the horse’s feet upon 
the turf mingled in a dull monotone with the 
roar of the wind in his ears. 

The fort grew steadily nearer. In spite of 
his terror he began to distinguish the figures of 
the soldiers as they swarmed about its walls in 
response to the call to arms, the hurry and 
confusion of the preparations, and finally even 
the color of the black horses in his father’s troop 
as they started across the plain in his direction. 
With a little moan of appeal, he turned the 
Major toward them. 

The friction of the reins had fretted the sweat 
upon the horse’s neck into a heavy lather, he 
threw up his head uneasily from time to time 
in the effort for more air, and at length, with a 
spasm of dread, the child felt his smooth run 
slacken to a pounding gallop, while in the rear, 
with sinister insistence, the shrill, crooning cries 
of the Indians grew perceptibly louder. Danny 
glanced over his shoulder. His pursuers were 
close at his heels, riding low down on their 
unkempt ponies, their lithe, half-naked bodies 
gleaming like bronze statues, the red and yellow 
of their war-paint showing up sharply in the 
strong light of the afternoon. 

The boy grew sick at heart, turned once more 
to the plains in front of him, and uttered a wail¬ 
ing cry of terror. 

Before him, almost at his feet, lay a yawning 
gulf — one of those steep-sided arroyos which 
begin in a tiny crack, and increase with the 
storms and frosts of succeeding winters till 
they form impassable chasms. The one in ques¬ 
tion was fully fifteen feet in width, and the lad 
clutched the animal’s mane, and waited, numb 
with horror, for the end. The savages, seeing 
the unexpected peril which confronted him, 
broke into a series of triumphant yells. At the 
same moment, clear and distinct in the still air, 
came the bugle-notes of the “ charge.” 

THE 


The Major threw up his head at the sound; 
it was the well-remembered war-cry of his young, 
strong days; it woke an answering echo in his 
faithful heart, and, with a supreme and final 
effort of his failing strength, he responded to its 
command. The muscles on his extended neck 
grew stiff and tense with energy; his nostrils 
widened; he laid his small ears back, and 
gathered his mighty limbs under him. On — 
on — and up into the air! The lad closed 
his eyes. There was a crashing, stumbling 
jar, and then the horse recovered himself and 
galloped jerkily forward to meet his oncoming 
mates. 

Danny was only vaguely conscious of the 
singing of the bullets above his head and of 
the cries of his baffled pursuers as they re¬ 
treated before the fire of the troopers. He saw 
his father’s face through a mist of long-delayed 
tears, and a significant silence fell upon the men 
as they closed about the staggering horse, and 
their leader lifted his son from the saddle and 
held him for a brief space against his heart. 

Half an hour later, when the rattle of mus¬ 
ketry and the crash of the Gatling guns in the 
sand-bag battery beside the fort had died away, 
the herd had been recovered, and the Indians 
had retreated to the shadows of the hills, a 
small procession wound along the edge of the 
timber. In the midst of it was a canvas-cov¬ 
ered wagon with a red cross on its white sides. 
About that, armed and watchful, rode the sol¬ 
diers of L troop. Under its shelter sat the 
surgeon, and at his feet lay Mackenzie, ban¬ 
daged and cared for. As the sunlight faded 
and the evening gun sounded over the plains 
the little train reached the stockade, the gates 
opened, and the last of our heroes gained the 
friendly shelter of the walls. 

So ends the story, and it has no moral. 
Only, if you had seen Danny’s mother that eve¬ 
ning, as, clinging to the Major’s neck, she wept 
for very joy, you never could doubt the value 
of fidelity and courage — even in a horse. 

END. 
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